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IV.— THE PRONUNCIATION OF A FINAL CONSO- 
NANT WHEN FOLLOWED BY AN INITIAL 
CONSONANT IN A LATIN WORD-GROUP. 

We are well aware of the fact that in speaking English or in 
reading it aloud we do not pronounce the several words of a 
sentence exactly as we would pronounce them in a dictionary, 
for instance, if they were written in a column one above another. 
Sometimes cultivated foreigners who have had only a limited 
opportunity to speak English, by making independent units of 
all the words in a sentence in their rendition of it, remind us of 
our accepted practice by way of contrast. But in ordinary con- 
versation, if I ask a friend, " Were you at home day before 
yesterday ", he notices that in two respects I fail to preserve the 
integrity of the individual words. His ear catches not seven 
but two units in my question. One of these is made up of the 
first four words with a primary accent on " home ", and in the 
second three-word unit there is perhaps a secondary accent on 
" day " and a primary accent on the first syllable of " yester- 
day ". In the second place he notices that the third and fourth 
words are run together and are pronounced as if written atom. 
From this illustration it is clear that words in connected dis- 
course may not retain the same pronunciation and accent which 
they have when they stand detached from one another. Of 
course this method of speaking and reading is not peculiar to 
English. In such a sentence as vous-aurez de quoi vous- 
occuper au logis we see a similar grouping with like results. 
If we pass from the formal to the vulgar speech of any language 
the changes in accentuation and in the influence which words 
within a group have upon the pronunciation of one another 
become still more marked. This fact is clearly enough indi- 
cated, for instance, by the shop girl's " Whad-chew think-uv't ? " 
(= " What did you think of it? "). 

To what extent were words grouped in Latin according to 
sense, and what effect did this grouping have on the pronuncia- 
tion of a sentence? These are two of the questions which 
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naturally suggest themselves to us from observing our usage 
in the case of connected discourse in English. As is well known, 
considerable progress has already been made in answering the 
first question by Lindsay, Ramain, Skutsch, and others. From 
their investigations it has been established that sentence 
enclitics and proclitics include not only certain particles like 
-que and -ve, but also various forms of the substantive verb, 
the personal, possessive and demonstrative pronouns, when 
unemphatic, relative and indefinite pronouns, prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, and many nouns of colorless mean- 
ing. Consequently we get such word-groups as circum-litora, 
meus-pater, operam-dare, volo-scire, and quomodo. Indeed 
we may say with confidence that the Roman grouped his words 
in speaking or reading as the English-speaking person does 
to-day. 

Some progress has been made too in determining the prin- 
ciples of sentence-accentuation. Consequently, we shall pass 
over these subjects and address ourselves to the second and 
more obscure point of difference, noted above, considering the 
influence which words within a group have on the pronunciation 
of one another. We are thinking of course of the phonetical 
changes which may occur between the final syllable of one word 
in a sentence and the initial syllable of the following word. In 
the sequence of these two syllables four different cases are 
possible. One word may end in a vowel and the next word may 
begin with a vowel, 1 or we may have the combination of a vowel 
and a consonant, or of a consonant and a vowel, or of a con- 
sonant and a consonant. We may have, for instance, opera 
interrupta, memorabile numen, per ossa, or iterum narrans. 
Let us confine our attention to combinations of the iterum- 
narrans type, because less seems to be known about them than 
about the others, and because any information which may be 
had concerning their pronunciation will be of far-reaching 
importance for the correct reading of Latin, since, if phonetical 
changes arise in combinations of this character, they are likely 
to be numerous and important. 

1 An interesting treatment of this phase of the subject may be found in 
the article by Sturtevant and Kent entitled " Elision and Hiatus in Latin 
Prose and Verse " in the Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. Vol. XLVI (191 5) 
129-15S. 
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In seeking to determine whether such changes take place or 
not, we may look for evidence in the statements made on this 
point by Latin writers or in the phonetical spellings found in 
inscriptions or in manuscripts. There are at least three pas- 
sages, two in Cicero (ad fam. 9. 22. 2 and Orat. 154) and one in 
Quintilian (8. 3. 45) which are of special interest in this con- 
nection. They prove beyond question that the final m of cum the 
preposition and the conjunction was assimilated to an initial n 
in the following word. The reference which both writers make 
to assimilation in these cases is incidental to the discussion of 
another subject, so that their failure to mention other cases of 
assimilation beside that of m followed by n does not at all carry 
the implication that the phenomenon was limited to this com- 
bination. 

For further evidence, as has been intimated, we may turn to 
the phonetical spellings in the inscriptions and manuscripts. 
Naturally we shall find such spellings only in the productions 
of the illiterate, and even there we should bear the fact in mind 
that every one of the engravers or copyists involved made an 
earnest effort to spell in the accepted fashion, so that each 
deviation from the norm counts for more than its face value. 

The inscriptions which I have examined for the purpose of 
getting light on the points in question are contained in the col- 
lections made by Diehl and bearing the titles Vulgarlateinische 
Inschriften and Pompeianische Wandinschriften, together with 
the Latin inscriptions in Audollent's Defixionum Tabellae. 
Together they number about twenty-five hundred, and there- 
fore furnish a reasonable amount of suitable material for the 
purpose in question. They are inscriptions in which we should 
look for phonetical spellings, because most of the people who 
composed or engraved them were evidently illiterate. They 
come from all parts of the Empire, and unfortunately few of 
them can be dated accurately, but almost all of them belong to 
the imperial period. We have assumed on a priori grounds 
and from the English analogue that if the sequence of the final 
and initial consonant of two consecutive words give rise to any 
phonetical changes, the changes will occur within word-groups. 
This assumption is established by what we find in the vulgar 
inscriptions. Almost without exception assimilation takes place 
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between the parts of a word-group. It will suffice to cite a few 
illustrations of this fact, such cases, for instance, as sextunque 
(V. L. In. 241), cun coniuge (1375), in quan die (616), pos 
morte (1462), at tuos (229), ommeritis (1327) no mereti = 
non merenti (688), tan cito (1097), and emmimoriam = in 
memoriam (155). 

One naturally asks if the cases of phonetical spelling to be 
found in the vulgar inscriptions are clear enough and numerous 
enough to enable us to determine the phonetical laws upon which 
they rest. It seems possible to answer that question in the 
affirmative. 

Final m furnishes the largest number of instances where a 
phonetical change occurs. Seelmann in his Aussprache d. 
Latein, p. 268 ff., has explained the fluctuation between final m 
and n in certain epigraphical forms by assuming the existence 
of a sound which was not accurately represented by either letter, 
but such a sound would almost certainly have been preserved in 
the Romance languages, and they show no trace of it, as Seel- 
mann himself confesses, so that his theory can hardly be 
accepted. How this fluctuation should be explained comes out 
with reasonable clearness from the facts found in the vulgar 
inscriptions. In these inscriptions there are 73 cases of final n 
for m. So far as the initial letter of the next word is concerned, 
they are grouped as follows: Before initial n 2 cases, t 2, th 1, 
d 4, c or k 12, q 20, j 3, / 5, v 3, / 1, p 9, m 5, r 1, and before an 
initial vowel 5. Now if we look at the principles of assimilation 
which are followed in compounds where m is brought before 
another consonant, taking compounds with com- for conve- 
nience in comparison, we find that com- appears as con- before 
t, d, c, q, g, s, f, and v ; as com- before p, b, and m; before / as 
con- or col-, before r usually as cor-, before n as co-. 

If we turn now to the vulgar inscriptions, of the 68 instances 
where one of two words in a word-group ends in m and the 
following one begins with a consonant, we see the same rules 
of assimilation followed in 50 of these cases, viz., with initial 
t, d, c, q, s, f, and v, as govern the treatment of the final conso- 
nant of the first member in a compound. To these we may 
properly add the 2 cases of complete assimilation before n, 
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making 52 in all out of 68. 1 The 14 cases of 11 before p and m 
are a little surprising at first sight, but they probably represent 
a tendency frequently seen in the writings of the illiterate who, 
in their misdirected efforts to be correct, unwittingly offset 
errors of one kind by committing mistakes of exactly the 
opposite sort. The writer, for instance, who puts down mesis 
or abitat in one line will very likely make his average use of the 
written n and h good in the next line by using the forms pariens 
or hegit. In a similar way we should probably explain such 
spellings as fecerum filio for fecerunt filio (Diehl, V. I. 678), of 
which there are five cases in the body of these inscriptions before 
the initial consonants /, s, and q, and the same statement may 
be made concerning the form obitorunt for obitorum (575). 
Another form of this sort, eorunt for eorum, is cited by Diehl in 
his monograph De m finali epigraphica, p. 287. Altogether there 
are twenty-one instances where the combination -nt loses the 
dental, either before a consonant or at the end of a sentence. The 
loss never occurs before a vowel, which would tend to show that 
in the grouping of such combinations the dental was pronounced 
where it could be joined without difficulty to the following 
vowel, but that when a consonant followed, it was eliminated. 2 
Returning for a moment to the simple nasals we find the 
adverb non reduced to no in eight cases, 3 co for con- or com- 
twice. 4 In all these cases, of which no mala and co suis may be 
given as illustrations, the phonetical changes indicated are paral- 
lel to those with which we are familiar in the interior of words 
in the vulgar inscriptions, in such forms as tosores (Di. V. I. 
649), Cocessae (716), and ad iferos (439). The actual link- 
ing together of words, with the suppression of the final nasal, 

1 It seems unnecessary to cite all of these cases. The following illustra- 
tions taken from Diehl's Vulgarlat. Inschr. will show their character: 
con qua 655, quan nunc 707, cun fratribus 777, cun cenaculis 785, donun 
dedit 604, cun suis 608, felicen te 615, nunquan nemine 1498. 

2 Some illustrations are fuerun debuit (Diehl, V. I. 494), fecerun qui 
debuerun, at end of line (569). In this connection we should perhaps 
notice the three cases (posuoru 296, feceru 606, and locaveeru 1430), 
all at the end of a sentence or a line, where the entire ending -nt is 
dropped. 

'Diehl, V. I. 182, 373, 688, 711 ; Diehl, P. W. 459, 659; Audollent 22066. 
221, 23. 
4 Diehl, V. I. 54, 289. 
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is illustrated in centumilia (425, 636) titulumemoriens (540), 
hominesse (634), molestust 1 = molestum est (633), moriun- 
dust = moriundum est (633), moriendust = moriendum est 
(634), and redeudus = redeundum (est) (635). The con- 
sciousness of the illiterate man that he is liable to this error in 
his pronunciation is shown by the perverse spelling of nonmina 
for nomina in No. 575. 

Under b, in the word-groups ommeritis (Diehl, V. I. 1327), 
and o meritis (ibid. 1437), we find the same assimilation as 
occurs in summitto for submitto. 

The treatment of final d and t before initial consonants is 
puzzling. There are cases, like at tuos (Diehl, V. I. 229), and 
deded donavit (411), where assimilation is shown by the change 
which takes place in the accepted form of the first word. It is 
also noticeable that there are fifty-two changes of the his- 
torically correct d to t and only two from t to d, and that this 
difference in treatment corresponds in a striking way to the 
difference in the character of the words ending in d and t in 
Latin. Most of those ending in t are verbs and are naturally the 
last words in a phrase, while those ending in d are proclitics. In 
the vulgar inscriptions under discussion, for instance, the words 
in which the final d is changed to t are ad, apud, aliud, aliquid, 
quod, sed, and quoad. 2 It may be worth noticing also that there 
are several cases in which d is assimilated to t before an initial t 3 
but only one case in which d gives way to t before d. On the 
other hand there are instances of the change before all the 
initial consonants with the exception of r. On the whole, there- 
fore, perhaps we should conclude that the final dental was 
sounded faintly or that the distinction in sound between d and 
t was not clearly enough marked for the careless speaker to 

1 This form and those which immediately follow have been sufficiently 
discussed by Diehl; cf. De m finali epigraphica, p. 117 f. 

2 It is interesting to notice in this connection that the Greek words in 
which final v is most frequently assimilated to a following consonant 
in the papyri are t6v, riii>, riav\ &v, tfv, wp; dv, ear, if, eirdv, fiev, o,vt6j>, 
TooovTor, ir\tov; Tr\i)v, and w; cf. Mayser, Grammatik d. gr. Papyri, 
p. 231. 

3 For interesting cases of this sort in MSS., cf . Heraeus, Quaestiones 
criticae et palaeographicae de vetustissimis codicibus Livianis, p. 33 f. 
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detect it. The reduction of post to pos, as in the MSS, 1 occurs 
several times, especially in the standing phrase pos mortem, of 
which there are four instances. In this connection may be 
mentioned the interesting forms et ies = et dies (540) and inie 
= in die (539). The loss of the dental in the ending -nt has 
already been mentioned (p. Jj). 

Under final c the only noteworthy thing is its omission before 
t in the phrase in ho titulo (494). 

The facts concerning final s have been collected by Miss 
Proskauer in Das Auslautende -s auf den lateinischen In- 
schriften, and may be passed over here. 

One of the clearest indications of the liaison between words 
which formed a sense-unit, and of the consequent phonetical 
changes which took place, is offered by the use of the pros- 
thetic vowel, usually i, in the vulgar inscriptions. In the col- 
lections which we are discussing there are twenty-two such 
cases, eleven before sp, three each before sc, sm, and st, and two 
before simple j. In all but three of these cases the preceding 
word ends in a consonant. 2 

We have been examining certain points connected with the 
pronunciation of the word-group, and in closing this paper it 
may not be without interest to cite from these inscriptions a list 
of the groups, whose existence is revealed even to the eye by 
the fact that they are written as units. They are obmerita 
(P. W. 137) exfamilia (V. I. 530), inie = in die (539), ex- 
sententia (1299), ommeritis (1327), inea aede (1502, bis), 
inse (1509), subcura (1552), centumilia (636), molestust 
(633). moriundust (633), moriendust (634), and hominesse 
(634). 

This brief study was undertaken not with the expectation of 
establishing in all their details the principles which govern the 
pronunciation of the final and the initial consonant in a word- 

J Cf. Ritschl, Opusc. II. 549; Ribbeck's Vergil, Prol. 442; cf. also 
Stolz' Hist. Grammatik d. lat. Sprache, Bd. I, p. 335. 

"The instances are Diehl, V. I. 46, 209, 210, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 219, 372, 1064, 1480, 1562, 1564; Audollent, 268.1, 279.15, 244.66, 
22oa.4, 22ob.4, 2Soa.i7, and 253.65. For the prosthetic vowel in MSS., 
cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus II. 338 ff. A possible case of a prosthetic 
vowel in vulgar Greek is furnished by the form aaitaaafKvos = aitaaa- 
ftej'os in Mayser's Grammatik d. gr. Papyri, p. 155. 
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group, but rather in the hope of making a small contribution to 
that end. Of course the subject has a most important practical 
bearing on the correct reading of prose and verse, because of 
the very large number of cases in which within sense-units there 
were concurrent consonants in the situation mentioned. If these 
were subject to phonetical changes, our accepted method of 
rendering a Latin sentence would be so far removed from that 
of the Roman of Cicero's day that he would find it difficult to 
understand us. In this connection the interesting question 
arises whether the educated and the illiterate Roman read and 
spoke Latin in the same way, so far as this element in pronuncia- 
tion was concerned. That educated people assimilated the final 
consonant to the initial consonant of the next word, in certain 
groups at least, seems to be clear from the statements made on 
this point by Cicero and Quintilian. At the same time it is 
highly probable that men without education, like Seleucus and 
Echion, for instance, in Petronius, carried the practice much 
farther. Of course the fact that written proof of assimilation, 
except as it appears in such accepted and crystallized groups as 
affatim, illico and imprimis, is found almost entirely in illiterate 
inscriptions does not show that these phonetical changes took 
place in vulgar speech only, nor does the amount of such evi- 
dence measure the frequency of the occurrence, because every- 
body strove to spell in the accepted way and it is only the uncon- 
scious slips due to ignorance or absentmindedness that reveal 
the true state of affairs. Still, in spite of this earnest desire to 
spell correctly, a fair number of cases of change in the spelling 
has come down to us, and the significant thing is that these 
deviations from the accepted orthography are not haphazard, 
nor due in large measure to individual idiosyncrasy, but are 
determined by the same phonetic laws which prevail in the case 
of the final consonant in the first member of a compound word. 1 

* Professor Buck has found the same principles governing consonant 
assimilation in external combination in the Greek inscriptions as we have 
tried to outline here for the vulgar Latin inscriptions. On pp. 71-72 of 
his Greek Dialects he says of changes in external combination, including 
elision and crasis under this head, that " the changes occur mainly be- 
tween words standing in close logical relation." Later he remarks 
" while the less radical changes, such as the elision of a short vowel or 
the simpler forms of consonant assimilation, are least restricted in scope 
and survive the longest, the more violent forms of crasis and of con- 
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If we formulate the principal conclusions to which these inscrip- 
tions point — yet one does this with some diffidence — we seem to 
find a tendency in Latin word-groups to change final m to n 
before n, t, th, d, c, (or k), q, s, f, and v, a tendency to drop 
final m or n before a consonant in such common words as non 
and com- and final m in certain much used combinations, to 
change final b to m before m, to drop c in the formula in hoc 
titulo, to drop the dental in the ending nt before a consonant or 
at the end of a sentence, and to insert a prosthetic i (or e) after 
a consonant and before sp, sc, sm, st, and s. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

Princeton University. 



sonant assimilation are the most infrequent and the soonest given up. 
Thus, in the matter of consonant assimilation, the partial assimilation of 
a nasal to a following mute, especially a labial, as in rap 7r6\«', is very 
common in all dialects down to a late period and sometimes observed 
even in loose combinations, but examples like ri\ \6yov. roiiv popovs, etc., 
are comparatively infrequent and practically restricted to early inscrip- 
tions There is no consistency in the spelling, even as regards the 

milder changes, combined and uncombined forms often standing side by 
side in the same inscription ". Cf . p. 75 ff. and Smyth's Sounds and 
Inflections of the Greek Dialects, § 411. 



